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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

FIRE OF YOUTH 

Some years ago — twelve or thirteen — a weird witch-light 
descended out of the air upon me in the person of Miss 
Mary MacLane. Anything more quaint and subversive — 
wise in deep ways, absurd in odd vanities, both quiet and 
volcanic, with a mind that undermined into dark corners 
and shook its little torch at the sun itself — I never expect 
to see in human flesh than this young and pretty girl from 
Butte, Montana. 

She had written a book of wild youthful revolt, a book 
which made a noise even though it had a streak of genius 
in it. The noise subsided, and the maker of it has not again 
interrupted the silence until now. The new book, I, Mary 
MacLane, is once more introspective, but more mature 
(though still absurdly young in spots) and less rebellious. 
It is not poetry, but one may step out of Poetry's province 
to say a word for its prose, which rises at times to heights 
of pure beauty and bright imaginative intensity. Of an odd 
and whimsical, or even tragical, humor of laughter in such 
chapters as the one on Lot's wife or the Finn woman, it 
becomes in others — those on Keats, or her dream child, or 
the voices of children — poignantly wistful, sorrowful, with 
the sorrows of the world. 

There are absurdities, no doubt — moments of world-oblit- 
erating egotism which fail to convince. But on the whole 
one gets an impression of piercing sincerity and strange 
beauty, at times of poetic and luminous vision. H. M. 
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